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The Institute of Ismaili Studies 



The Institute of Ismaili Studies was established in 1977 with the object of promot- 
ing scholarship and learning on Islam, in the historical as well as contemporary 
contexts, and a better understanding of its relationship with other societies and 
faiths. 

The Institutes programmes encourage a perspective which is not confined to 
the theological and religious heritage of Islam, but seeks to explore the relationship 
of religious ideas to broader dimensions of society and culture. The programmes 
thus encourage an interdisciplinary approach to the materials of Islamic history 
and thought. Particular attention is also given to issues of modernity that arise as 
Muslims seek to relate their heritage to the contemporary situation. 

Within the Islamic tradition, the Institutes programmes promote research on 
those areas which have, to date, received relatively little attention from scholars. 
These include the intellectual and literary expressions of Shi'ism in general, and 
Ismailism in particular. 

In the context of Islamic societies, the Institute’s programmes are informed by 
the full range and diversity of cultures in which Islam is practised today, from the 
Middle East, South and Central Asia, and Africa to the industrialized societies of 
the West, thus taking into consideration the variety of contexts which shape the 
ideals, beliefs and practices of the faith. 

These objectives are realized through concrete programmes and activities organ- 
ized and implemented by various departments of the Institute. The Institute also 
collaborates periodically, on a programme-specific basis, with other institutions of 
learning in the United Kingdom and abroad. 
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The Institutes academic publications fall into a number of interrelated 
categories: 

1. Occasional papers or essays addressing broad themes of the relationship between 
religion and society, with special reference to Islam. 

2. Monographs exploring specific aspects of Islamic faith and culture, or the 
contributions of individual Muslim thinkers or writers. 

3. Editions or translations of significant primary or secondary texts. 

4. Translations of poetic or literary texts which illustrate the rich heritage of 
spiritual, devotional and symbolic expressions in Muslim history. 

5. Works on Ismaili history and thought, and the relationship of the Ismailis to 
other traditions, communities and schools of thought in Islam. 

6. Proceedings of conferences and seminars sponsored by the Institute. 

7. Bibliographical works and catalogues which document manuscripts, printed 
texts and other source materials. 

This book falls into category two listed above. 

In facilitating these and other publications, the Institute’s sole aim is to encourage 
original research and analysis of relevant issues. While every effort is made to en- 
sure that the publications are of a high academic standard, there is naturally bound 
to be a diversity of views, ideas and interpretations. As such, the opinions expressed 
in these publications must be understood as belonging to their authors alone. 
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Although my heart made much haste in this desert, 

It did not know a single hair, but took to hair-splitting. 

In my heart shone a thousand suns, 

Yet it never discovered completely the nature of a single atom. 
Ibn Slna (Avicenna) 
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Preface 



In the 1970s, the Imperial Iranian Academy of Philosophy was established under the 
directorship of Professor Seyyed Hossein Nasr, with several goals including better 
introducing the rich philosophical traditions of Persia to the scholars and students 
of other cultures, in particular Europe and North America. At the time, UNESCO 
proposed that an anthology of Persian philosophers be edited by Professor Nasr. 
The anthology that UNESCO had proposed, however, was of a much more limited 
scale than the present work upon which the editors have embarked. 

Owing to the political upheavals of the late 1970s in Iran, the plan to produce 
the anthology was postponed until 1992, when we began work based on Professor 
Nasrs original plan but on a much more extensive and elaborate scale, as developed 
by him with my help. 

The first and foremost issue of importance was to decide upon the use of the word 
philosophy and the sense in which this term was to be applied in our selection proc- 
ess. Islamic civilization, like many other great civilizations, has produced an array of 
intellectual thought under the rubric of philosophy. In selecting the materials to be 
included in our anthology, we have used philosophy not only in its limited rational- 
istic sense but also in a wider sense to include certain aspects of theological debate, 
philosophical Sufism, philosophical narratives, and even philosophical hermeneutics 
( ta’wil ). We did, however, exclude pure Sufi texts and other materials that cannot be 
classified as philosophy in terms of both their content and their format. 

In addition to our concern for the nature of the materials selected, we had to decide 
whether we should include the writings of certain figures whose Persian identity 
was dubious. In this regard, we excluded a number of such figures, but included 
those who were clearly under the influence of Persian theological and philosophical 
thought, such as ‘Allaf, Nazzam and Farabi. Needless to say, the borders of Persia in 
the last two thousand years have changed frequently and a classical Persian thinker 
such as Birum may not, strictly speaking, be considered a Persian in a different 
time period if our criterion is solely the boundaries of modern nations. Clearly 
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such geographical changes are of no consequence to the intellectual orientation of 
Persian philosophers. 

The next problem to overcome was to secure the necessary funds to commission 
competent scholars to undertake the translations of the materials needed. With the 
assistance of several foundations whose contributions have been acknowledged, this 
became possible. Next, we had to complete the task of finding an ideal format that 
would present a balance in chronology and schools of thought. Whereas Western 
philosophical tradition consists of different eras — that is, Greek, medieval, modern, 
and contemporary — Islamic philosophy does not lend itself to such classifications. 
Nor can we divide precisely the Islamic philosophical tradition into well-defined 
philosophical paradigms and schools of thought, since they overlap and share much 
in common. Following considerable thought, we arranged the contents in such a 
way as to bring about a rapprochement between chronology and philosophical 
periods, as well as diverse schools of thought. The editors realize that there is no 
ideal order that can coherently and consistendy bring together over 2,500 years of 
philosophical activity. For example, the often various work of a philosopher — for 
example, Ghazzali — has had to be divided into several segments based on whether 
it is philosophical, theological, or philosophical Sufism; each part has had to be 
included in a different section of this anthology. 

The next issue was to find scholars sufficiently competent both linguistically and 
philosophically to undertake the translation of dense philosophical treatises in Per- 
sian and Arabic. Though such scholars are available, they are scattered throughout 
the world, with a heavy concentration in North America. Coordinating our efforts 
with a large number of translators, while paying attention to the intricacies of such 
a major scholarly endeavour, proved to be both challenging and rewarding. 

The editors have felt that since our contributors are well-established scholars, 
each of whom prefers to follow one of the standard systems of transliteration and 
bibliography, their work has been printed here in the style that the translators have 
desired. In our introductions, however, we have used the style preferable to us, 
which is different from some of our translators. 

Throughout this work, bibliographical sources have been provided. Needless to 
say, the lists are not meant to be exhaustive; rather, they include some of the most 
important primary and secondary sources and are meant to be a guide for further 
research. Whenever possible, we have included in the bibliographies works that 
themselves are of a bibliographical nature, with exhaustive information concerning 
the writings of the author in question. 

The result of several years’ effort is this first volume of a multi-volume anthol- 
ogy that is inclusive of philosophical treatises of both pre-Islamic and early Islamic 
Persia. The anthology is expected to fill a gap in the field of Islamic philosophy and 
Persian thought, and to demonstrate that Islamic philosophy is a living tradition in 
Iran and did not come to an end in the seventh/thirteenth century after Ibn Rushd, 
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as some have argued. Furthermore, the anthology provides a variety of writings to 
show that the edifices of Persian philosophy are diverse, in both content and format; 
it would be futile to consider only certain figures and their thoughts as seminal, 
and the rest devoid of any philosophical significance. 

We would like to thank the foundations that have helped make publication of 
this volume possible, the Institut International de Philosophic (under the auspices 
of UNESCO) and especially its former president, Professor Raymond Klibansky, 
the Keyan Foundation, the Iranian Academic Society, The Centre for the Great 
Islamic Encyclopedia (Tehran), the Foundation for Traditional Studies as well 
as the numerous publishers who granted permission to use excerpts from their 
published materials. 

Special thanks are due to The Institute of Ismaili Studies where Mr M. R. Jozi 
carefully edited each volume to prepare it in its final form for publication. We 
remain grateful to him as well as to Dr. Farhad Daftary and other members of the 
Institute along with I. B. Tauris for making the publication of this work possible. 

Finally, we would like to express our gratitude and deep appreciation to our 
translators, whose arduous task has made possible this anthology. Their endeavours 
have helped to create a source book on Persian thought and Islamic philosophy that 
represents the contribution of Persia to this intellectual tradition. 

May these volumes be an aid in bringing to light a hitherto neglected dimension 
of the rich culture of Persia and revealing the importance of the philosophical life 
of the land that until now has been known in the West primarily for its poetry, 
architecture, carpets and miniature paintings. 



Mehdi Aminrazavi, 
Manassas, Virginia 
Bahman 1385 aa (s) 
February 2007 ad 
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^ uww (final form u) 
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q 
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1 

m 
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Persian letters added to the Arabic al- 
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5 ch 
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£ g 
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ah; at 

(construct state) 
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Prolegomenon 



In the Name of God - the All-Good, the Infinitely Compassionate 

The name Persia conjures up in the mind of Western readers luxuriant gardens, 
delicately woven carpets, refined miniatures, and a rich poetry that combines 
the mystical with the sensuous. It also brings forth the image of a powerful and 
vast empire that vied with ancient Greece and Rome, as well as Byzantium, and 
that later became one of the major foci and a cradle of Islamic civilization. In 
ancient times, however, Persia was known to the Occident also as the land where 
the sun of philosophy shone so brightly that Plotinus entered the Roman army 
with the hope of going to Persia to encounter its philosophers. Moreover, when 
what remained of the Platonic Academy was closed by the Byzantines, the phi- 
losophers residing there took refuge in Persia. As far as Zoroaster, the prophet 
of ancient Persia, is concerned, he was known in the ancient world not only as 
a prophet but also as a philosopher. Furthermore, the three wise men present at 
the birth of Christ who represent Oriental wisdom hailed from ‘the East’, which 
at that time for Palestine would mean most likely no other place than Persia. As 
for Islamic philosophy, whose earlier schools influenced the West so greatly, most 
of its figures were either Persian or belonged to the Persianate zone of Islamic 
civilization. 

Yet up to now there has been no anthology in any European language that has 
made available to the Western audience a selection of the major works from the long 
tradition of philosophy in Persia. The field of philosophy has not as yet witnessed 
the appearance of a work comparable to either the monumental Survey of Persian 
Art of Arthur Upham Pope or L’Anthologie de la litterature persane of Dh. Safa. 
We hope to fill this vacuum to some extent with this work, which covers the entire 
tradition of philosophy in Persia from the time of Zoroaster to the last century. 

Of course, the character of philosophy throughout its long history has not always 
been the same. During the pre-Islamic period, philosophy or wisdom ( sophial 
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khirad) was completely intertwined with religion, as is also observable in the other 
great civilizations of Asia such as the Indian and the Chinese. In contrast to the 
Greece of the sixth and fifth centuries bc, the Persian culture of the Achaemenian 
period did not produce texts of philosophy separated from religion. Rather, the 
two remained interwoven as one also observes in certain pre-Socratics such as 
Pythagoras, Parmenides and the real Empedocles, not as he was seen by Aristotle 
and Theophrastus. It is within the Persian religious texts of that period that one 
can find essential philosophical discussions of subjects ranging from metaphysics 
to cosmology to eschatology. This truth is to be observed already in the Gathas, 
as well as in later texts such as the Denkard. The most philosophical Zoroastrian 
texts appear, however, in the late Sasanid and early Islamic period, as can be seen 
in the Bundahisn. The Sasanid period also produced works on political philosophy 
and ethics, the so-called taj-ndmah literature, which had considerable influence on 
practical philosophy during the Islamic period. 

As for Manichaeism, the second major Iranian religion of the era preceding 
the coming of Islam, its rich cosmology and cosmogony were known to some 
authors of the Islamic period and its views of good and evil, theodicy, and eth- 
ics posed many philosophical and theological challenges to Islamic thinkers, 
as they did to Christian ones. Little is left of original Manichaean texts relating 
direcdy to philosophy, but many fragments and quotations have survived to this 
day remaining points of contention for centuries for Islamic as well as Christian 
thinkers. These fragments are also of much philosophical value irrespective of 
their later influence. 

During the Islamic period, the School of Illumination ( ishraq ) developed by 
Suhrawardi referred to a philosophical tradition in pre-Islamic Persia that was 
called the royal philosophy ( al-hikmat al-khusrawdniyyah) and to which more 
recent Islamic philosophers have referred as the philosophy of the fahlawiyyiin 
or Pahlavis in consideration of the language, that is Pahlavi, in which Zoroastrian 
texts of the Sasanid period were written. This philosophical tradition was regarded 
as based upon the principle of unity and not the dualism for which the Iranian 
religions are usually known. This consciousness in the later philosophical tradition 
in Persia of a significant philosophical tradition in pre-Islamic Persia only confirms 
the views of the Graeco- Alexandrian authors of antiquity and points to a significant 
truth that is the reality of a philosophical tradition in ancient Persia — one which 
has been most often neglected in modern scholarship. 

This close wedding of religion and philosophy continued into the next chapter 
of the history of Persia, when Persians embraced Islam and Persia became part 
of, and in fact a major part of, the intellectual tradition of Islamic civilization. 
A difference did, however, appear in that following the translation of Greek, 
Syriac, Pahlavi and Sanskrit texts into Arabic, Islamic philosophy began to 
manifest itself as a distinct discipline in the Islamic intellectual citadel, although 
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still being deeply concerned with the questions posed by religion and revelation. 
By the third/ninth century, Islamic philosophy (falsafah-hikmah) was born as a 
distinct field of knowledge as seen in the writings of Abu Ya'qub al-Kindl, the 
first systematic Islamic philosopher who was, however, an Arab and not a Persian. 
But a majority of his most famous students, such as Ahmad ibn Tayyib SarakhsI 
and Abu Zayd Balkhi, were Persian as the centre of philosophical activity shifted 
within a century from Baghdad to Khurasan. Henceforth, Persia became the 
main arena for philosophical activity in the Islamic world and has remained so 
to this day. 

Of course, Islamic philosophy is a unity closely intertwined with the Islamic 
worldview and cannot be divided into Arabic and Persian so easily. Needless to 
say, it is easy to state that Islamic philosophy in Spain belongs to the Arabic zone 
of Islamic civilization and the School of Isfahan to the Persian. But some cases, 
especially in the early centuries, pose a problem, such as the early Mu'tazilites and 
the Ikhwan al-Safa’ (in the fourth/tenth century), in whose case it is not possible 
to distinguish the Arabic and Persian elements easily from each other. Problems 
are also posed by the fact that the borders of Persia have not been constant over 
the centuries and much of classical Persia lies outside of the borders of todays 
Iran, with the result that modern nationalisms of one kind or other have sought 
to lay claim to a common philosophical heritage. Therefore, in discussing phi- 
losophy in Persia during the Islamic period, it is important first of all to keep 
in mind the unity of Islamic philosophy that transcends ethnic and linguistic 
boundaries and, second, to remember that in speaking of Persia we have in mind 
a cultural world identified by many historians as the heart of the Persianate or 
Iranic zone of Islamic civilization and embracing not only present-day Iran but 
also Afghanistan, the rest of the greater Khurasan in Central Asia, southern 
Caucasia, and at certain periods centres of Persianate culture in Iraq, Bahrain, 
and Anatolia, such as Najaf and Konya. It is also important to avoid all forms of 
chauvinism that is a fruit of modernism and alien to traditional philosophy in 
Persia and elsewhere. 

In considering philosophy in Islamic Persia we must remember the fact that 
the Persians also wrote in Arabic and that in the field of philosophy, they wrote 
mostly but not by any means completely in Arabic, a practice that has continued 
to this day as one can see in the very popular works of the famous contempo- 
rary Persian philosopher 'Allamah Tabataba’i, Bidayat al-hikmah and Nihayat 
al-hikmah. The early Islamic philosophers all wrote in Arabic, Ibn Slna being 
the first person to write a work of Peripatetic philosophy in Persian. But in the 
fifth/eleventh century, other philosophers, especially the Ismailis, began to use 
Persian more and more as a vehicle for philosophical discourse to the extent that 
Nasir-i Khusraw, the greatest Ismaili philosopher, wrote his main philosophical 
works only in Persian. The use of Persian as a philosophical language continued 
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to increase up to the eighth/fourteenth century, during which such notable figures 
as Suhrawardi, Afdal al-DIn Kashani, Naslr al-DIn Tusi, and Qutb al-Din Shirazi 
wrote major works in Persian. In the tenth/sixteenth century, with the coming 
of the Safavids, who re-established Persia as a nation-state with Twelve-Imam 
Shi'ism as the state religion, paradoxically the use of Persian for philosophical 
discourse began to wane, to the extent that the greatest philosopher of that age, 
Mulla Sadra, produced over forty prose works in Arabic but only one in Persian. 
The reason for this shift must be sought in the bringing of many Arab Shi'i 
scholars to Persia but in any cast its causes are not our concern here. Many other 
philosophers, however, wrote a number of works in both languages. It was only 
during the Qajar period in the thirteenth/ nineteenth century that Persian began 
to rise again as a philosophical language, commencing a trend that has continued 
to this day. 

The use of both Arabic and Persian by the Persian philosophers of the Islamic 
period is of great philosophical interest in that, in contrast to the philosophers of 
Europe or the Arab world, the Persians could think in two types of languages, one 
Semitic and the other Iranian (related to the Indo-European family of languages), 
with completely different structures. In the whole domain of semantics and the 
relation between language and meaning, this situation provided opportunities of 
great value, as can be seen in the discussion of ontology by Mulla Sadra. 

This anthology, therefore, includes works translated from both Arabic and 
Persian, but it does not embrace the work of all philosophers who wrote in Persian, 
such as those of India (e.g., Shah Wallallah of Delhi), as well as some Ottoman 
philosophers. Despite their close link with the Islamic philosophical tradition in 
Persia, however, such figures have not been included in this anthology because 
Persia, even within its larger historical boundaries, does not include either world, 
although very close intellectual and cultural relations were kept between the Otto- 
man and Muslim Indian worlds and Persia. 

In considering what constitutes ‘philosophy’ in Islamic Persia, we were forced 
to consider the current meaning of this term in English, as well as the meaning 
of falsafah and hikmah in Arabic and Persian and the richness of the Islamic 
intellectual tradition itself. The content of most of this anthology dealing with 
the Islamic period reflects this concern and especially our desire to present to 
the Western audience the diversity, variety, and wealth of the Islamic intellectual 
tradition in Persia. To this end we have sought to include all the different schools 
of thought that have a philosophical aspect or dimension, and have not limited 
ourselves simply to the early Peripatetic school, which, despite its inalienable link 
to the Islamic worldview and the fact that many of its major figures, including the 
most celebrated among them, namely Ibn Slna, were Persians, is still called Arabic 
philosophy in the West. We insist in fact that this philosophy is Islamic philosophy, 
and even when referring to Persia we consider it to be Islamic philosophy in 
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Persia rather than Persian philosophy. In any case, Islamic philosophy includes 
schools of thought not usually included in what the West has understood as Ara- 
bic philosophy in its treatments of Islamic philosophy. Also, needless to say, we 
have not set the termination of this philosophical tradition to correlate with the 
time when the West ceased to be interested in it. We have treated this philosophi- 
cal tradition in an integral manner respecting its whole history to the present day. 
We have only limited it geographically by focusing upon what flourished in Persia 
and not in other Islamic lands, this task, as already mentioned, being difficult 
during certain periods because of the integral nature of the Islamic philosophical 
tradition and interactions and influences across geographical borders. 

The roots of Islamic philosophical thought lie on the one hand in the Qur’an, the 
Hadith, and the sayings of certain Shi'i Imams such as the Nahj al-baldghah of ‘All 
ibn Abl Talib and on the other in the philosophical heritage of Persian and Greek 
Antiquity. This truth becomes apparent especially if this tradition is studied from 
within as it developed over the centuries in Persia. These roots grew into a tree 
that was nurtured primarily by the Graeco-Alexandrian philosophical tradition, 
much of which was integrated into the Islamic intellectual universe. From this 
integration, signs of which can be seen already in the circle of Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq 
and the meeting between Imam ‘All al-Rida and ‘Imran al-Sabi, the ground was 
prepared for the birth of the Islamic intellectual sciences ( al-ulum al-'aqliyyah), 
including philosophy with its centre in Baghdad. It was here that with al-Kindl, 
the ‘philosopher of the Arabs’, Islamic philosophy properly speaking was born in 
the third/ninth century. During the next century this school continued, with many 
Persians coming to study in this city of learning. One might say that the Persian 
members of the Baghdadi school of mashshai or Peripatetic philosophy, as this 
school came to be known, include such stalwart later philosophers as Ahmad 
ibn Tayyib SarakhsI and the leader of this school in Baghdad in the fourth/ tenth 
century, Abu Sulayman Mantiqi Sijistani. 

This school soon spread to Persia itself and by the fourth/tenth century 
Khurasan became a second locus of activity of mashshai philosophy soon sur- 
passing Baghdad. The school of Khurasan may be said to have begun with the 
mysterious Abu’l- ‘Abbas Iranshahri from whom only a few fragments survive. 
But its later members are well known. Abu Nasr Farabi, the second celebrated 
master of the mashshai school after al-Kindl, studied philosophy in Khurasan 
before coming to Baghdad and spending the last part of his life in Damascus. 
Abu’l-Hasan ‘Amiri, the most famous philosophical figure between Farabi and 
Ibn Sina who died in the fifth/eleventh century, also hailed from Khurasan as 
did the most famous of all philosophers of Persia, Ibn Sina, who, however, spent 
most of his life in the western and central regions of Persia. With him mashshai 
philosophy reached its peak, and he created a synthesis that has been a continuous 
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source of philosophical discussion, inspiration, and criticism, but in any case 
always a living spring of philosophical thought for the past millennium in Persia 
as well as in many other Islamic lands. 

Although Islamic philosophy has always been dominated by schools rather than 
individuals, there were also a number of important figures in the fourth/tenth 
century who cannot but be considered as independent philosophers. Among them 
the most important are Muhammad ibn Zakariyya 1 RazI and Abu Rayhan BIrunI, 
both also among the greatest figures in the history of science. RazI, who criticized 
Aristotle and to some extent Plato, was influenced to a degree by the pre-Islamic 
philosophical thought of Persia and was deeply devoted to the ‘philosophical life’. 
BIrunI, who was much interested in the thought of RazI, was drawn strongly to 
Indian thought and comparative religion while providing a philosophical criticism 
of mashshai natural philosophy as expounded by Ibn Slna. 

The development of mashshai philosophy was also paralleled by other schools 
of thought of which, from the point of view of philosophy, the most important are 
theology ( kalam ) and Ismaili philosophy. Mu'tazilite kalam, which was dominant 
until the end of the third/ninth century, and many of whose practitioners were Per- 
sian, provided many challenges to philosophy although not as opposed to falsafah 
as the later school of Ash'arism whose founder was an Arab but many of whose 
later expositors, such as Imam al-Haramayn Juwaynl and Abu Hamid Muhammad 
Ghazzall, were Persians. 

Ismaili thought, which developed alongside mashshai philosophy, was itself of 
major philosophical significance. Drawn more to the Pythagorean, Hermetic, and 
Neoplatonic elements of Greek philosophy than to the Aristotelian, it produced 
major figures from the third/ninth century onward, such as Abu Hatam RazI, Abu 
Ya'qub SijistanI, Hamid al-DIn KirmanI, and the most celebrated of the Ismaili 
philosophers, Nasir-i Khusraw, who died in the later fifth/eleventh century. The 
latter, although a Fatimid missionary ( dai ) attached to the Fatimid court in Cairo, 
not only wrote all his works in Persian but also was a major poet of the Persian 
language. With him and Ibn Slna and his immediate students the first active pe- 
riod of Islamic philosophy in Persia came to an end and with changing political 
conditions for some time philosophy became eclipsed, opposed by both kalam and 
certain strands of Sufism. 

With the advent of the Seljuqs, their defence of Ash'arite kalam, and opposi- 
tion to falsafah, the last part of the fifth/ eleventh century to the beginning of the 
seventh/thirteenth marks the eclipse in Persia of philosophy and especially the 
school of Ibn Slna. While mashshai philosophy prospered in Andalusia, in Persia 
except for Khayyam and a few remaining students of Ibn Slna, no philosophers 
of any significance appeared on the horizon. This was the period of dominance 
of kalam; but by virtue of its embarking upon an intellectual battle against the 
falasifah, this kalam itself became more philosophical and there developed what 
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came to be known as ‘later kalam’ or philosophical kalam associated especially with 
one of the greatest religious thinkers of Persia, Abu Hamid Muhammad Ghazzall 
(d. early sixth/twelfth century). Another major thinker, Fakhr al-DIn Razi, was to 
follow soon after him. Both men wrote against Ibn Sina, but in doing so produced 
works of major philosophical importance and their thought influenced later schools 
of philosophy in Persia. Because of this fact and also the innate philosophical 
significance of their thought, they, as well as a number of later members of the 
school of Sunni kalam, are included in the present work and they belong in a sense 
to the tradition of philosophy in Persia despite their opposition to Ibn Sina and 
the Peripatetics. 

The end of the sixth/ twelfth century was witness to the rise of a new philo- 
sophical school associated with the name of Suhrawardi and known as the School 
of Illumination ( ishraq ). Claiming to be a reviver of ancient Persian wisdom, as 
well as that of the ancient Greeks, Suhrawardi established a philosophy based 
upon illumination as well as ratiocination. Although put to death in Aleppo, his 
thought was revived by the two great commentators of his masterpiece, the Hikmat 
al-ishraq, Muhammad Shahrazuri and Qutb al-DIn Shirazi, a generation after the 
death of the master. Henceforth ishraqi thought became central to the development 
of philosophy in Persia and produced a number of important figures until the 
Safavid period, when it became a major influence upon and was integrated into 
the School of Isfahan in the eleventh/seventeenth century, especially the thought 
of its founder, Mir Damad, and its most celebrated representative, Sadr al-DIn 
Shirazi (Mulla Sadra). 

In the seventh /thirteenth century the thought of Ibn Sina, eclipsed by the at- 
tacks of the mutakallimun, was also revived by one of the seminal figures of the 
intellectual history of Persia, Khwajah Nasir al-DIn Tusi, who was also the founder 
of Shi'i systematic theology or kalam. After Tusi, the renewed mashshal school 
produced many important figures, a number of whom were also interested in 
ishraqi doctrines and philosophical Sufism, which was now establishing itself as a 
major intellectual perspective. The renewed mashshal school continued into the 
Safavid period and despite the spread of the school of Mulla Sadra has had followers 
in Persia to this day. 

As for doctrinal or philosophical Sufism, its origin must be sought in some of the 
later works of Abu Hamid Muhammad Ghazzall and ‘Ayn al-Qudat Hamadani. But 
the major impetus for this school came from the works of Ibn ‘Arab! disseminated 
in the Persian world mostly through the writings of $adr al-DIn Qunawi. Gradually 
these teachings also penetrated into Shi'i circles and doctrinal or philosophical 
Sufism became a major intellectual perspective in Persia, producing a number of 
important thinkers up to and within the Safavid period (in the tenth/sixteenth 
and eleventh/seventeenth centuries) when it also influenced deeply the works 
of Mulla Sadra. Its expositors have in fact continued in Persia to the present 
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day. Although members of this school did not consider themselves philosophers 
( falasifah-hukama ’) but gnostics (‘ urafd 0, their teachings have the profoundest 
philosophical import if philosophy is understood in its traditional sense. For that 
very reason many of them can also be called theosophers in the original sense of 
the term, not to be mistaken with the nineteenth-century movement in England 
that became associated with the Theosophical Society. In fact the name given to 
later Islamic philosophers of Persia, especially from Mulla Sadra onward — that is, 
hakim-i ilahi — means etymologically theosophos or theosopher. 

The period from the seventh/thirteenth century to the tenth/sixteenth was also 
witness to the rise of systematic Shi'i kalam originated by Naslr al-DIn TusI, whose 
Kitab al-tajrid is foundational to Shi'i theology. Commented upon by numerous 
writers over the centuries, this work marks the presence of a kalam that is also 
philosophically inclined and not opposed to falsafah as was Ash'arite kalam. This 
fact itself was instrumental, along with essential characteristics of Shi'ism itself, 
to facilitate the revival of Islamic philosophy in Shi'i circles in Persia preceding 
the Safavids and of course in the Safavid period itself. Shi'i kalam itself continued 
to survive as a living intellectual school into the Qajar period and even into the 
contemporary era. 

The centuries separating Suhrawardi and TusI from the School of Isfahan and its 
founder Mir Damad were witness to intense philosophical activity in Persia. This 
truth can be ascertained although our knowledge of this period is still incomplete. 
During those centuries, and in contrast to earlier Islamic history when various 
schools of thought were kept distinct from each other as we still see in the writings 
of TusI, the mashshai and ishraqi schools became intermingled with each other 
and also with ‘irfan and kalam of both Sunnism and Shi'ism. Different figures 
appeared at this time that cannot be classified uniquely within one school, such 
as Qutb al-DIn ShlrazI, at once mashshai and ishraqi philosopher, or Ibn Turkah 
Isfahan!, master of mashshai, ishraqi, and ‘ irfani wisdom. That is why it is difficult 
to classify the philosophers of this period under a single school, even if we have 
been forced to do so in this work for the sake of organization. The ground was being 
prepared at this time especially in Shiraz, where most of the philosophical activity 
of the two centuries preceding the Safavids took place and to whose philosophical 
life of this period one can refer as the School of Shiraz, for the grand synthesis of 
Mulla Sadra who in the eleventh/seventeenth century brought the School of Isfahan 
to its peak. 

As for the School of Isfahan, it designates the philosophical school associated 
at its beginning with Mir Damad, Mir FindiriskI, and Baha al-DIn ‘Amill, all of 
whom lived in the Safavid capital Isfahan in the tenth/sixteenth century. This 
school reached its apogee with Mulla Sadra and was continued by his major 
students, such as Mulla Muhsin Fayd Kashanl. But this period also included phi- 
losophers who did not follow Mulla Sadras ‘transcendent theosophy’ ( al-hikmat 
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al-mutadliyah). Altogether the Safavid period was very rich in philosophical 
activity, and although opposed by some Shi'i scholars especially at the end of 
this period, philosophical activity continued into the Afshar and Zand periods 
and was revived again in Isfahan during the early Qajar period, before becoming 
transferred to the Qajar capital Tehran, which became the centre of philosophi- 
cal activity in Persia during the thirteenth/nineteenth and fourteenth/ twentieth 
centuries. The long tradition of philosophy in Persia thus reached the contempo- 
rary period and is in fact very much alive in Persia today, where it is undergoing 
another revival in Qum, the present religious centre of Persia, as well as in Tehran, 
Mashhad, and several other cities. The richness of the philosophical activity of 
the past four centuries is demonstrated by the major anthology of the philosophy 
of this period, in the original Arabic and Persian and not in translation, prepared 
by Henry Corbin and Sayyid Jalal al-DIn Ashtiyanl under the title Anthologie des 
philosophes iraniens, of which four volumes of some eight hundred pages each were 
published; the last three volumes, however, never saw the light of day as a result 
of the death of Corbin in 1978. 

Constrained by numerous factors, human and material, this present anthology 
cannot be as detailed as that of Corbin and Ashtiyanl, who projected seven volumes 
for only four centuries. An anthology as detailed as theirs for twenty- five centuries 
of the history of philosophy in Persia would obviously necessitate some twenty to 
thirty volumes. Furthermore, ours is an anthology in English and theirs of texts 
in their original language. Consequentiy we have had to be more selective, con- 
centrating on the most significant figures and also the most salient parts of their 
works. Needless to say, making a choice on both accounts was often very difficult 
and necessitated from time to time a painful omission of either a particular figure 
or works of a philosopher whose other writings were included in our selection. 
In any case we do not claim to be exhaustive but hope to be representative and to 
make available in English the actual thought, reasoning, and exposition of most 
of the major philosophical figures of Persia in matters that are either of general 
philosophical significance or of interest to an understanding of the philosophical 
world of the author in question. 

In preparing this anthology we have depended first of all on reliable existing 
translations. Where these have not been available, we have invited the participa- 
tion of expert translators from all over the world. We have also relied on printed 
Arabic and Persian texts for the most part but in some cases recourse has been had 
to manuscripts as well. Needless to say, the style of translation is not the same for 
every selection, and there are differences in the views of translators concerning the 
rendition of certain terms. We have not sought to impose uniformity here, seeing 
that all of the translators are established scholars in the field of Islamic thought. 
The diversity of styles of translation may in fact reveal something of the differences 
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in approach to the study of Islamic and pre-Islamic philosophy today and also the 
general semantic questions of rendition and interpretation of a philosophical text 
from one language to another. 

wa ma tawfiqi ilia bi’Llah 
Seyyed Hossein Nasr 
Bethesda, Maryland 
Muharram 1428 ah (L.) 
Bahman 1385 aa (S.) 
February 2007 ad 




Part I 



Early Persian Philosophy: Zoroastrian Thought 




Introduction 



The Persian prophet Zoroaster (the name is the Greek form of the Persian Zar- 
athustra) probably lived in the mid-late second millennium bc. Zarathustra is one 
of the first of the prophets of the worlds major religions and while the place of 
his birth is subject to speculation — from Yazd, Kirman, and todays Slstan — most 
scholars believe he came from Central Asia and most likely from what is now called 
Kazakhistan. 

What has survived of his direct teachings are seventeen hymns known as the 
Gathas. It is here that Zarathustra alludes to mythical stories without elaborating 
on them; but his genius’ is not so much in creating new myths but in interpreting 
the old ones and drawing religious, metaphysical and moral conclusions from 
them. The Zoroastrian religion adheres fundamentally to a dualistic worldview 
even though in recent centuries a more monotheistic interpretation has become 
prevalent among most Zoroastrians. There is a strong presence of the view of the 
universe as alive in the Zoroastrian religion, which is perhaps why all things in 
the universe are divided into good and evil, helpful and harmful, and ultimately 
sacred and profane. While Zoroastrianism has undergone doctrinal changes such 
as a replacement of the early cyclical notion of time with a linear one, the core of its 
dualistic worldview has remained the same. Zoroastrianism soon spread through 
the Iranian plateau and came to be the religion of three major dynasties in Persia: 
the Achaemenians (550-330 bc), the Parthians (250 bc-ad 226) and the Sasanians 
(ad 226-651). 

We have gathered in this chapter a set of writings from the core of the Zoro- 
astrian sacred scriptures, the Avesta (Fundamental Utterance), which shed light 
on a variety of philosophical issues and themes in a religious and often mythical 
context. It bears witness to the fact that since ancient times an intellectual en- 
deavour to understand the corporeal and the incorporeal world has been a salient 
feature of Persian culture. This intellectual engagement also may explain why so 
many philosophers, theologians and mystics of the Islamic world have come from 
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Greater Persia. Some of them, such as Marzban ibn Bahmanyar, may have been first 
generation converts from the Zoroastrian religion. 

The first section of the selections on Zoroastrian thought is from the Bundahisn 
in which the creation story, the character of Ahura Mazda, the wholly Good Lord, 
and the problem of theodicy are discussed. Omniscience, illumination and lumi- 
naries, and spiritual entities are also the subject of discussion here. In the second 
section, portions of the Greater Bundahisn dealing with the primal creation and 
the very process of it from the first spiritual beings who were created, such as 
Amahraspands, to the rest of the created order are presented. The notions of good 
and evil, their interaction, the coming of light from Ohrmazd and material dark- 
ness are among issues that are elaborated upon in this section. The third section 
is selected from Dadistan-i Dinik and addresses moral principles. The nature of 
justice, how goodness comes into existence, and how it is related to the notion of 
renovation are among issues discussed here. Zoroastrianism in Persia is known as 
a religion that emphasizes three precepts: good thoughts, good words, and good 
deeds. It is in Dadistan-i Dinik that we see an elaboration of these principles. Finally, 
the nature of righteousness and how it is that evil comes into the corporeal world 
are presented here. 

Next, we have included a section of Dind-i Mainog-i Khirad in which opinions 
of the spirit of wisdom are presented in the form of sixty-one pieces of advice. 
These sets of advice range from the moral and spiritual to how one can maintain 
bodily health. 

The Gathas are the hymns in which the eternal struggle between Ahura Mazda 
(God or light) and his adversary Angra Mainyu, the source of darkness and the 
deceiver of men, are discussed. We have selected a section from the Gathas in which 
the manner of hostility of Angra Mainyu, the evil and destructive deity to Ahura 
Mazda the Good Lord and how Ahura Mazda is aided in his struggle against spir- 
itual entities like Aeshma Daeva (the evil of wrath) are presented in some length. 
The physical manifestations of these spiritual entities and their interplay with 
earthly matters such as apaosha, drought, are also alluded to in this section. 

Certain passages from the Greater Bundahisn have been included where the 
evil spirit, the ‘world year’ and its affiliated cosmology are discussed. Some of the 
materials presented in this section remind one of the creation stories in Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam. For example, there are references to how Ohrmazd or Ahura 
Mazda first created speech and then expanded the process of creation to include 
the material domain while viewing evil as an assault upon creation, the antagonism 
of the two spirits and the question of resurrection. All these teachings are in line 
with the central tenets of monotheistic religions. 

In the section that follows, we have included a number of short excerpts from 
such works as Vendidad, Hadhokht Nask, Mainog-i Khirad, Zdtspram, Denkart, 
and Sikand Gumani Vazdr. A variety of themes are discussed here. In the Vendidad 
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there is a discussion of eschatology and the fate of the soul in the hereafter and 
the Chinvat bridge that all the dead must cross before resurrection (similar to the 
Muslim sirdt). In the Hadhokht Nask, the precepts of good thoughts, good deeds, 
and good words as well as more on the question of the fate of the soul are discussed. 
The fate of the soul according to sources of the later Sasanian period is the subject 
of Mainog-i Khirad and once again there are allusions to the crossing of the bridge 
as a test of the faithful. In the section on Zatspram, the mixing of the bounteous 
spirit and the destructive spirit, how light emanated from the good God and dark- 
ness from the evil god, and the interplay of these lights with the twelve creations 
are issues that are brought forth. The selection from Denkart deals with good and 
evil, their definitions, nature and other characteristics. It also offers a description 
of Ohrmazd and his omniscience, will and wisdom that comes very close to a 
monotheistic understanding of God. Ohrmazd is said to be the source of all that 
is good and his rule is perfect and joyful. Finally, there is the section from Sikand 
Gumani Vazar. Of all the treatises included in this section, this part is the most 
philosophical in the strict sense of the word. It begins with a discussion concern- 
ing the impossibility of any existent thing being infinite, the nature of infinity, the 
relationship between epistemology, essence and quality, and the immutability of 
substance. 

Next we have included a treatise of a dialogue between a learned Zoroastrian 
philosopher and the doctors of Islam (faqihs ) concerning major philosophical 
questions. Such questions include the possibility of resurrection, eternity and 
createdness of the world, the nature of time, sense perception, unity of the soul, 
intelligence and consciousness and of such spiritual beings as the fravdhar. 

The last section of our chapter on Zoroastrian sacred writings comes from 
Denkart. This section deals primarily with moral issues and can be characterized 
as wisdom literature ( andarz in Pahlavi). The Spirit of Wisdom appears to be of- 
fering moral advice to the people covering a wide range of topics among which 
one can name good deeds that are necessary for going to heaven, sin, the nature of 
righteousness, truthfulness, peace and avoidance of hell. Also among the themes 
discussed are what moral conduct is and how one should surrender oneself to reli- 
gion, the maintenance of bodily and spiritual health, and the relationship between 
knowledge of religion and elimination of demons from the world. 

Though cloaked in mythical language, the Zoroastrian writings included here 
represent a rich and diverse set of philosophical ideas and issues most of which 
later resurface in the writings of Muslim philosophers in Persia. These writings 
also firmly establish the presence of an active intellectual life in ancient Persia that 
stretches over one thousand years before the rise of Islam. 



Mehdi Aminrazavi 
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The Original Creation 
From Bundahisn 



Reprinted from ‘Bundahisn, tr. E. W. West, in F. Max Muller, ed., The Sacred Books 
of the East: Pahlavi Texts , (Delhi, 1977), vol. 5, pp. 3-20. 



Chapter I 

In the name of the creator Auharmazd 

1. The Zand-akas (‘Zand-knowing or tradition-informed’), 1 which is first about 
Auharmazd’s original creation and the antagonism of the evil spirit, 2 and afterwards 
about the nature of the creatures from the original creation till the end, which is 
the future existence (tanu-i pasind). 

2. As revealed by the religion of the Mazdayasnians, so it is declared that Au- 
harmazd is supreme in omniscience and goodness, and unrivalled 3 in splendour, 



1. The Pazand and most of the modern Pahlavi manuscripts have, ‘From the Zand-akas’, but the 
word min, ‘from’, does not occur in the old manuscript K20, and is a modern addition to M6. From 
this opening sentence it would appear that the author of the work gave it the name Zand-akas. 

2. The Avesta Angra-mainyu, the spirit who causes adversity or anxiety (see Darmesteter’s 
Ormazd etAhriman, pp. 92-95); the Pahlavi name is, most probably, merely a corrupt translitera- 
tion of the Avesta form, and may be read Ganrak-mainok, as the Avesta Spenta-mainyu, the spirit 
who causes prosperity, has become Spenak-mainok in Pahlavi. This latter spirit is represented by 
Auharmazd himself in the Bundahisn. The Pahlavi word for ‘spirit’, which is read maddnad by 
the Parsis, and has been pronounced minavad by some scholars and minot by others, is probably 
a corruption of mainok , as its Sasanian form was mind. If it were not for the extra medial letter in 
ganrak, and for the obvious partial transliteration of spenak, it would be preferable to read ganak, 
‘smiting’, and to derive it from a supposed verb gandan , ‘to smite’ (Av. ghna), as proposed by most 
Zendists. A Parsi would probably suggest gandan , ‘to stink’. 

3. Reading aham-kai, ‘without a fellow-sovereign, peerless, unrivalled, and independent’. This 
rare word occurs three times in §§ 2, 3, and some Pazand writers suggest the meaning ‘everlast- 
ing’ (by means of the Persian gloss hamisah), which is plausible enough, but hamaki would be an 
extraordinary mode of writing the very common word hamai , ‘ever’. 
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